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MICHAEL WRESZIN 
Queens College of the City University of New York 


Albert Jay Nock 
and the Anarchist Elitist 
Tradition in America’ 


THERE IS A RENEWED INTEREST IN THE RELATIVELY OBSCURE AND ENIGMATIC 
figure of Albert Jay Nock, a latter-day spokesman for an American tradi- 
tion of anarchist elitism. The terms anarchist, anarchical or anarchistic 
temperament and impulse are used throughout this essay. They are not 
meant to create an image of the bushy-haired, wild-eyed, bomb-throwing 
radical who stormed the white picket fences of American respectability 
toward the end of the 19th century—although Nock did ask why in the 
world it did not occur to some “enterprizing revolutionary to simply go 
down to Washington and light a match.”” Nock had more in common 
with Dwight Macdonald and Paul Goodman than with Johann Most 
and Alexander Berkman. He is closer to what is understood as American 
philosophical anarchism—to Lysander Spooner, Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
Josiah Warren and Benjamin Tucker. In this essay the word anarchism 
is used in its broadest sense to mean the extreme forms of individualistic, 
anti-institutionalism described by such historians of 19th century dissent 
as Stanley Elkins and George Fredrickson.? 

Nock has been called an unreconstructed Jeffersonian in an un-Jeffer- 
sonian age. He used Jefferson, in fact created a Jefferson in his own 
image. But this framework has become an increasingly useless analytical 
tool. It is now apparent that every stricture against the State can no 


1 The present article was read in an earlier form at the Columbia University Seminar 
in American Civilization, Nov. 16, 1967. The research was supported in part by a grant 
from the Johnson Fund of The American Philosophical Society. 

2 Albert Jay Nock, “Miscellany,” Freeman, VIII (Feb. 20, 1924), 560. 

3 Stanley Elkins, Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life 
(New York, 1963); George Frederickson, The Inner Civil War: Northern Intellectuals 
and the Crisis of the Union (New York, 1966). 
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longer be labeled a species of Jeffersonian nostalgia. There is an anti-State 
libertarian tradition which transcends Jefferson. The distinction is 
between Jefferson and Thoreau. Benjamin Tucker put it clearly: “The 
anarchists are simply unterrified Jeffersonian democrats. ‘They believe the 
best government is that which governs least.’”’ But Tucker added with 
Thoreau—‘‘and that government which governs least is NO GOVERN- 
MENT AT ALL.” Despite Jefferson’s eloquent critique of the centraliza- 
tion of power, he was a political man who respected and adroitly used 
power. The anarchist impulse found in Thoreau, Emerson, some of the 
Transcendentalists and abolitionists was antipolitical to the core and 
often antidemocratic. Democracy advocates the sovereignty of the people, 
anarchism the sovereignty of the individual. Oscar Wilde spoke for the 
anarchist when he said, “there is no necessity to separate the monarchy 
from the mob; all authority is equally bad.’’4 

By the late 19th century the individual anarchist vision with its pre- 
industrial economics and its ideal of a small freeholder society had become 
little more than a social curiosity. But like the frontier mystique, of 
which it was a part, its spirit endured. Henry May has observed that 
in the pre-World War I years “anarchism in a general sense was deep in 
the heritage of the young intellectuals. . . . It was as much an aesthetic 
and ethical movement as it was a political program.” It often exhibited 
an aristocratic disdain for democratic politics and the mass society it 
represented. There was in this anarchist tradition a seemingly paradoxi- 
cal and deep-rooted elitism.® 

This elitism became an important part of the anarchist rhetoric. Even 
in Emma Goldman, who bridged the gap between European anarchism 
and the native American radical tradition, one can find the elitist strain. 
She spoke of the masses as “inert and indolent, crude, lame, pernicious in 
their demands and influence.” She despairingly concluded that only the 
‘non-conforming determination of intelligent minorities’ could ever 
bring about social or economic well-being. Max Eastman, when editor 
of The Masses, told his young protege, Joseph Freeman, “most people 
today are dead [a statement frequently made by Nock] and therefore 
those who are now alive are doubly precious.” From this self-centered 
assertion it was only a short step to Nietzsche who, Eastman noted, 
advocated a genuine aristocracy: “And we may as well agree with him. 
I think that this is what we want—not a mass of mediocrity but an 
eminence, and also a lively dominance through sheer natural force and 
influence of the people of real ability and value.” Emma Goldman docu- 
mented the assertion: ‘‘Nietzsche was not a social theorist, but a poet and 


4 Benjamin Tucker, Instead of a Book (New York, 1893), p. 14. 
5 The End of American Innocence (New York, 1964), p. 306. 
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innovator. His aristocracy was neither of birth or purse. In that respect 
Nietzsche was an anarchist and all true anarchists are aristocrats.’® There 
is then in the anarchist mentality a strong aristocratic bias which fre- 
quently appears as a “simultaneous commitment to the mass of mankind 
and to a peculiar kind of elitism.” 


The tension between these apparently conflicting commitments can be 
seen in Nock. His scholarly and emotional devotion to Rabelais and his 
use of the Abbey of Théléme to describe the ideal society is a case in 
point. George Woodcock has noted that in the Rabelaisian image of the 
Abbey the ideal of anarchism and aristocracy nearly meet. The aristocrat 
looks to a society in which there shall be absolute freedom for noble men. 
Anarchism declares for the absolute nobility of free men. These two ideals 
worked within Nock leading him to an enthusiastic faith in the potential 
nobility of free men and then to a rigorous defense of the more exclusive 
freedom for a self-appointed remnant of noble men.® 


In America anarchism may be the only logical refuge for the aspiring 
aristocrat. Louis Hartz has described the frustrations facing the man of 
aristocratic aspirations in the “American world of Horatio Alger.” How- 
ever, if he would avoid embracing the prevailing equalitarian ethic, 
participating in the anxiety ridden game of material success, or assuming 
the leadership of democratic majorities, he has no place to go but to the 
citadel of elitist anarchism. In his book, The Inner Civil War, George 
Fredrickson describes the dilemma of the intellectual in the years before 
the Civil War. He had a choice—accept the equalitarian ethic or fight 
it. What he did was to denounce not only authoritarian institutions, but 
also all voluntaristic social and political organizations which denied him 
recognition. By denouncing the political party, the benevolent society, 
the privileged class, the state and the church, “the intellectual called 
attention to himself as the ultimate embodiment of American individu- 
alism.’’® The anarchistic individualism of those earlier rebels became the 
anarchistic elitism of men like Albert Jay Nock. While it may have 
gained a sense of distinction in the mid-19th century, it seemed to gain 
only a sense of superfluousness in the 20th century. Nock’s message 


6 “Minorities Versus Majorities,” in Anarchism and Other Essays (New York, 1911), 
p. 84; Eastman quoted in Daniel Aaron, Writers on the Left (New York, 1961), pp. 83, 
61; Emma Goldman, Living My Life (New York, 1931), p. 194. 

7 Judith Shklar, After Utopia: The Decline of Political Faith (Princeton, 1957), p. 
101; Richard Drinnon, Rebel in Paradise: A Biography of Emma Goldman (Chicago, 
1961), p. 158. 

8 Woodcock, Anarchism: A History of Libertarian Ideas and Movements (Cleveland, 
1962), p. 34. 

9 Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955), Pt. V, passim. Fred- 
rickson, Inner Civil War, pp. 8-10. 
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became Nietzsche’s: “Where the State ceaseth there beginneth that man 
who is not superfluous.’’!° 

Albert Jay Nock was, in his own eccentric way, this century's Henry 
Adams. His Memoirs of A Superfluous Man, published in 1943, have 
been frequently and favorably compared with The Education. He was 
already forty, the father of two sons, when he left his family and his 
position as a Protestant Episcopal clergyman to take a job as a journey- 
man muckraker on The American Magazine in 1910. Starting out as a 
single taxer he traveled all the way through philosophical anarchism 
to an unqualified acceptance of the misanthropic elitist views of the 
architect Ralph Adams Cram. By the 1930s he had become the self- 
appointed prophet of the “Saving Remnant,” that minority, who, Nock 
asserted, by “their force of intellect were distinct from the knavish, 
arrogant, grasping, dissipated, unprincipled and unscrupulous ma- 
jority.”11 Nock’s journey is not entirely unique. The transition in his 
thought from left to right, which seemed to many the case, is a familiar 
phenomenon. It is tempting to pass off such experiences as illustrative of 
true believers who, after rejecting one position, fervently grasp another. 
But this pat formula often neglects the fundamental continuity in 
human thought. 

Nock’s Memoirs tell practically nothing about the man. His closest 
friends knew little about his personal life. Many did not know that he 
had been a clergyman for ten years, had been married and had two sons, 
nor even where he came from or lived. He would never leave his home 
address when he worked for The Nation. Villard always attributed this 
eccentricity to Nock’s allegedly flamboyant night life. Van Wyck Brooks 
recalls-that when Nock was editor of The Freeman it was rumored that 
one must leave a note under a certain rock in Central Park in order to 
contact him. Ruth Robinson, a close friend of more than thirty years, 
feels that Nock did not actually lie about his past—he just did not invite 
inquiry. His pursuit of privacy was an obsession. After he had attained 
a modest reputation as a writer he often wished that he might die anony- 
mously, but lamented that such a desire violated the “bitter national 
resentment against privacy.”” When Who’s Who, without his permission, 
published a fragmented and inaccurate biographical sketch, he flew into 
a rage and threatened suit. Informed that the case was not actionable 
since he could show no material damage he wrote bitterly, “damage to 
your self-respect and sense of decency doesn’t count. That’s the U. S. A. 


10 Nietzche quoted in Francis Neilson, How Diplomats Make War (New York, 1915), 
p. 92. Nock wrote the introduction and edited Neilson’s book. 

11 “Tsaiah’s Job,” Atlantic Monthly, CLVII (June 1936), 641-49. Reprinted in Free 
Speech and Plain Language (New York, 1937). 
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for you. Forty years ago I thought I had the lowest possible opinion of 
this people but it was sky-high beside the one I hold now.’’!? 

Thus,little is known about the influence of the clergy on Nock’s life 
except for his own statement that a study of organized religion had only 
confirmed his conviction that “the prodigious evils which spot [the 
church’s] record” could be traced to the attempt to organize and institu- 
tionalize something which was incapable of being successfully organized 
or institutionalized. He apparently felt the same way about marriage. 
He left his wife not long after the birth of his second son, was not 
divorced for years and never publicly remarried. Marriage, he argued, 
was little more than a “quasi industrial partnership” unfit for genuine 
expressions of love or natural desires for sexual gratification. ‘‘Rabelais,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘who never made a mistake in his interpretations of the spirit 
of man, has no married couples in Théléme.’’!8 

All of Nock’s references to his personal affairs are guarded, abstractly 
clinical and frequently defensive. He spoke of a platonic, even a eunuch’s, 
interest in women, but he did not deny the importance of what he consid- 
ered subordinate sexual needs. In a vague and fragmented autobiograph- 
ical sketch of his life (given to a friend and unpublished) he expressed 
a profound interest in the relationship between longevity and man’s 
reproductive power and claimed to have been granted the latter although 
he had not employed it very much. Throughout the sketch are repeated 
disclaimers of having any secrets: ‘““There is nothing in my history that 
I should have any wish to cover up.” There is in all of this a wealth of 
material for psychological speculation. No doubt his overly defensive 
pose and pathological obsessions with privacy masked feelings of anxiety 
and guilt which motivated his sympathetic acceptance of the libertarian 
anarchist position. It offered protection. “Mind your own business is the 
only moral law,” wrote the anarchist Benjamin Tucker. For Nock it was 
Voltaire’s epigram: “I] faut cultiver notre jardin.’’!4 

It is impossible to trace Nock’s career on The American Magazine, The 
Nation and The Freeman here, but it is necessary to touch briefly on 


12 Oswald Garrison Villard to Frank W. Garrison, Apr. 8, 1946, Villard Papers, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University; Van Wyck Brooks, Days of The Phoenix: The 
Nineteen Twenties I Remember (New York, 1957), p. 54; interview with Ruth Robin- 
son, Wakefield, R. I., Apr. 18, 1964; Nock, Journal of These Days, June 1932-December 
1933 (New York, 1934), Dec. 14, 1933, pp. 292-93; Nock to Bernard Iddings Bell, n.d. 
letter in the private collection of Nock’s sons. A typescript copy was given to me by 
Robert M. Crunden. 

13 Memoirs of a Superfluous Man (Chicago, 1964), pp. 208-11, 294-95. An associate of 
Nock’s, who wishes to remain anonymous, believes that Nock did privately remarry. 

14 Nock, “Unpublished Autobiographical Sketch,” written for Paul Palmer and held 
by him. Copy given to author by Robert M. Crunden. Tucker, Instead of a Book, p. 14; 
Nock, Memoirs, p. 307. 
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some of the more significant aspects of his intellectual journey. Besides 
being an expert on taxation from the single tax point of view, Nock 
looked upon himself as a cultural analyst. One of his best pieces was an 
astonishingly perceptive and prophetic study of the social implications of 
the infamous Coatesville, Pennsylvania lynching of 1911. On August 
13, 1911 Zack Walker, a Negro mill worker, was lynched by the local 
citizenry for allegedly killing an industrial guard in a fight. Although 
injured himself he was dragged from the hospital still chained to his bed, 
doused with oil and thrown on a pile of wood and burned alive. When 
he attempted to break away he was driven back into the flames with 
pitchforks and fence rails.1® 

Nock’s interest in the case was not to expose the breakdown of law and 
order or even to point up the obvious racial implications. He wished to 
present a picture of Coatesville as a typical American industrial com- 
munity which, despite its shortcomings, prided itself on having the 
elements of civilization. He took the opportunity to launch a penetrating 
attack on America’s social structure which created industrial hell-holes 
like Coatesville and bred “an upper class materialized, a middle class 
vulgarized, and a lower class brutalized.”!® The lynching, he argued, was 
not an act of passion and hate; on the contrary it revealed a prevailing 
boredom and aimlessness. The life of the average citizen was lived on 
“such a miserable plane of culture that such acts were not seen to be 
wholly alien, unnatural and frightful.” Nock found Coatesville repre- 
sentative because it was no different from thousands of industrial towns 
throughout the country. It was made up of Negroes and immigrants at 
the bottom, shopkeepers in the middle and a small resident class of mill] 
owners at the top. The close-emouthed complacency of the middle and 
upper class measured civilization by the balance of trade, number of 
newspapers, population, miles of railway, banks, finance companies and 
manufactured products. Unless the nation rejected this kind of yardstick, 
Nock warned, it would continue to produce a civilization incapable of 
progressing toward a “harmonious general perfection.”?* 

In his quest for this “harmonious perfection’’ Nock claimed that he 
was not interested in politics or organized reform as a means of awaken- 
ing people to the true meaning of civilization—‘the humane life lived 
to the highest power by as many persons as possible.’ He insisted that 
only an equitable economic environment could produce a humane so- 


15 Nock, “What we all Stand For,” American Magazine, LXXV (Feb. 1913), 53-57; 
The Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman, ed. Jacques Barzun (New York, 1957), 
p. v; M. A. DeWolfe Howe, John Jay Chapman and His Letters (Boston, 1937), pp. 
215-16. 

16 American Magazine, LXXV, 57. 

17 American Magazine, LXXV, 57. 
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ciety. Nock reflected the tendency of many intellectuals in the Progres- 
sive Era to look upon cultural issues as inseparable from political issues. 
Like Randolph Bourne, Nock viewed politics “as a means to life.” Re- 
form was only achieved through individual psychic regeneration. Nock’s 
political ideal during this period was the genteel Brand Whitlock, who, 
he wrote, understood that government “was something that could not 
be imposed from without. . . . It is an affair of the spirit not machin- 
ery.” 18 Bourne wrote that the role of the radical was to spread sensitivity. 
“Only when the people begin to really hate ugliness and poverty” would 
there be any genuine social advance. Nock echoed this sentiment when 
he argued that social justice would not be so well served by social workers 
promoting social legislation as by “going among the underprivileged 
and teaching them to hate their poverty and misery instead of acquiesc- 
ing in it.” 19 Nock’s position anticipated the anti-political philosophy of 
more recent urban radicals. 

Popular education was a Progressive panacea, and Nock’s enthusiasm 
for its potentiality was no exception. He was certain that the time was 
ripe for a profound change in American life, and he believed that edu- 
cation could be the vehicle for that change. As a warm supporter of 
William Wirt’s Gary School Plan he wrote a glowing article on Wirt 
describing him as a real revolutionary. He was confident that Wirt’s pro- 
gram, if widely adopted, would change the entire social structure. The 
“spirit, the philosophy, the moving faith” behind Wirt’s progressive 
educational theories would bring about an effective mass education. Such 
a system would produce scholars and skilled plumbers—not just skilled 
plumbers but cultured plumbers. Nock equated Wirt’s permissive prin- 
ciples to the ideas of the anarchist educator, Francisco Ferrer. ‘The ab- 
sence of discipline was practical because being left wholly free in the 
midst of unlimited opportunity, it was the children’s “natural instinct to 
be good, kindly and industrious.” Americans, Nock predicted, would have 
a lot cleaner lives, and a lot less lying and hypocrisy before very long.?° 

Even when the war machines began to move in Europe and the mili- 
taristic spirit spread to America, Nock’s optimism remained strong. 
In the mode of William James and Randolph Bourne he turned his 
attention to developing a “moral equivalent to war.” He came up with 


18“Two Sides of the Tax Line,” American Magazine, LXXII (May 1911), 78-79; 
Bourne quoted in Christopher Lasch, The New Radicalism in America (New York, 
1965), p. 90; Nock, “Brand Whitlock,” American Magazine, LXIX (Mar. 1910), 599. 

19 Bourne quoted in Lasch, The New Radicalism, p. 81; Nock to Ruth Robinson, 
Jan. 1, 1914 in Selected Letters of Albert Jay Nock, ed. Francis Jay Nock (Caldwell, 
Idaho, 1962), pp. 50-51. 

20“‘An Adventure in Education,” American Magazine, LXXVII (Apr. 1914), 25-28; 
Nock to Ruth Robinson, June 18, 1913, Selected Letters, p. 34. 
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the establishment of an “Agricultural Army” of millions of young peo- 
ple who would fight the real dragons—poverty and oppression. Young 
people could be shown that modern warfare was neither glorious nor 
interesting but sordid and stupid. Nock envisioned a nation repudiating 
the warmakers and absorbed in the joy of fighting battles of peace and 
human welfare.?} 

As the peace movement in the United States proved ineffective against 
those advocating preparedness, Nock published a perceptive article, 
“Peace the Aristocrat,’ in The Atlantic Monthly. It was a pointed cri- 
tique of liberal pacifism which, in Nock’s view, never really got to the 
root of the problems it confronted. Because of its superficial moralistic 
approach it failed to understand the persuasive appeal that war and 
militarism had for the average man. Peace in America kept the lower 
classes under the “dragging handicap of artificial distinction and privi- 
lege.” 22, Complacent pacifists would have to see beyond their own 
comfortable lives and come to understand that for those forced to live 
aimlessly war offered gratification and refreshment. Nock warned the 
peace advocates that they would have to create a peace that offered some 
real competition to war. If they would create a peace that offered to the 
rank and file as much as it did to the privileged, it would be “proof 
against the seduction of war.””3 

Nock’s frequent calls for collective action in the Agricultural Army, 
his repeated demands for fundamental economic reform aided by the 
Federal government, and his hopes for the development of responsible 
and expert leadership reflected the thought of such Progressive theorists 
as Herbert Croly, Walter Weyl, Walter Lippmann, Charles Van Hise 
and many others. But there never appeared a trace of the desire for social 
control or of the temptation to interpret leadership as a means of manipu- 
lating the masses. There was none of the latent authoritarianism that 
can be found in the writings of Croly, nor the wild enthusiasm for a 
professional elite that captured the imagination of Walter Lippmann. 
Nock’s deep suspicion of power and authority made it impossible for 
him to succumb to the idea that mobilization for war would bring much 
needed organization, planning and purpose to American life. He be- 
lieved, along with Bourne, that war was the health of the State. No mat- 


21“The Interpreter’s House,” American Magazine, LXXVIII (Nov., Dec. 1914), 
61-64, 65-71. 

22 Atlantic Monthly, CXV (May 1915), 595. 

23 Atlantic Monthly, CXV, 597. 
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ter how good the intentions of liberals and progressives, they could not 
control the State. It was a machine designed for exploitation and con- 
quest—that was all.?4 

The hysteria and chauvinism that developed after America’s entry 
into the war did not dampen Nock’s faith in the ultimate wisdom of the 
people. They had been betrayed by the politicians. For the anarchist 
Nock from 1917 on, politics, not property, was theft. Nock wrote for 
Oswald Garrison Villard’s Nation during its fight against the peace 
treaty and the League of Nations. He proved to be one of the most articu- 
late critics on its editorial staff. Few public officials escaped his vitriolic 
attacks. Much of his writing anticipated the general principles of post- 
war revisionism which found the Allies equally guilty with the Entente. 
Some of his best work can be found in his critique of the complicity of 
organized labor with the war machine. Nock insisted that at the very 
moment when labor might have throttled the State it had been sold out 
by its unprincipled leaders—particularly Samuel Gompers. He described 
Gompers as a “salesman on a drummer’s round traveling in an atmos- 
phere of sheer bagmanism.”’ This caused The Nation a brief suspension 
from the mails. It was probably the only time any publication was sup- 
pressed in America for attacking a labor leader, but the suspension 
seemed to document Nock’s charges. Nock was not preaching a war 
between capital and labor. Consistent with his Georgean economics he 
was calling on labor to help fight its natural enemy—the State.?5 

Nock’s common cause with Villard and The Nation could not last 
long. He could not take Villard’s orthodox liberalism. He considered 
The Nation’s support of federal legislation to protect labor organizations 
absurd. Such a program would only make the State more impregnable 
by weakening one of its most logical and potentially powerful opponents. 
Nock was also appalled by The Nation’s timid approval of the socializa- 
tion of certain industries. This again would only serve to strengthen the 
power of the State. It was beyond Nock’s comprehension how Villard 
could have gone through the experience of the war without learning a 
single thing “about the fundamental economics of the situation.” The 
socialization of industry would get nowhere, as far as Nock was con- 
cerned, because “economic rent will devour socialized industry just as it 


24 For an acute analysis of the liberal progressives on war mobilization as a means 
to constructive social reorganization see Charles Forcey, The Crossroads of Liberalism 
(New York, 1961), III, passim. See also Lasch, The New Radicalism, chaps. 5, 6. 

25 “What American Labor Does Not See,’ Nation, CVII (Aug. 24, 1918), 194-95; 
“The One Thing Needful,” Nation, CVII (Sept. 14, 1918), 283. Authorship of unsigned 
editorials and articles has been verified -by checking against the annotated set of The 
Nation deposited by Villard in the manuscript division of The New York Public 


Library. 
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devours capitalist industry.” In short, Villard’s liberalism was incom- 
patible with Nock’s single-tax theories and his extreme anti-Statism. 
Thus The Freeman was launched with the financial help of Francis 
Neilson, a former British M.P., and his wife, Helen Swift Morris, the 
meat-packing heiress. It promised to deal with what Nock and Neilson 
understood to be the “fundamental economics” at the root of all culture 
and civilization.6 

When The Nation and The New Republic welcomed The Freeman to 
the ranks of the liberal press Nock replied: ‘““We hain’t liberal. We loathes 
liberalism and loathes it hard. .. . The Freeman is a radical paper; its 
place is in the virgin field, or better the long neglected and fallow field, 
of American Radicalism.” Nock soon lectured the liberals on the distinc- 
tion between the liberal and the radical. Liberals believed the State was 
a social institution and were dedicated to improving it by political means. 
Hence the liberal was invariably a slave to politics, programs and mecha- 
nistic reform. On the other hand the radicals knew, not by a priori 
reasoning but by historical analysis, that the State was an antisocial 
institution, and they were for “improving it off the face of the earth.”?7 

Nock’s developing economic and social theory came out of an eclectic 
grab bag. There was always the economics of George as well as much of 
his social philosophy. But Nock supplemented this by drawing upon 
the works of relatively obscure European social scientists. Nock’s 
“fundamental economics’’ asserted that man was a land animal. Nothing 
of any value could be achieved until monopoly interest in natural 
resources was prohibited. To support his indictment that the State was 
the chief agent of expropriation of land he drew upon the writing of the 
Polish sociologist Ludwig Gumplowicz and the German, Franz Oppen- 
heimer, whose book Der Staat, translated in 1915, influenced all of his 
thinking. He enlivened these dreary economics with a little utopianism 
taken from Theodore Hertzka’s romance, Fretland (1890), which had 
been a minor competitor of Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward.78 

The essential argument rested on Oppenheimer’s historical indictment 
of the State. According to Oppenheimer there were two ways by which 
men Satisfied their basic needs—through the economic or the political 


26 Nock to Francis Neilson, Nov. 14, 1918, Selected Letters, pp. 94-95; Nock to 
Villard, Nov. 3, 17, 1918, Villard Papers; see also Francis Neilson, “The Story of The 
Freeman,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, V1 (Special Supplement, 
Oct. 1946), passim. 

27 Nock to Villard, Mar. 16, 1920, Villard Papers; Nock, “Radical Activity,” Free- 
man, I (Mar. 24, 1920), 29. Authorship of unsigned editorials and articles has been 
verified by checking against the annotated set of The Freeman deposited by B. W. 
Huebsch in the manuscript division of Columbia University Library. 

28 Nock, “To Whom It May Concern,” Freeman, I (June 16, 1920), 319-20. 
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means. The first was through genuine work, the second through theft. 
Historically the State was the machinery of the political means. Its origin 
was in conquest and confiscation. All of history showed this to be true. On 
this score Oppenheimer, and subsequently Nock, drew upon Marx’s 
description of the process of colonization where the expropriation of 
the mass of the people from the soil formed the basis of the ‘‘capitalist 
mode of production.’’ Nock never accepted Marxism, but he repeatedly 
recommended Marx’s chapter on colonization, claiming that the rest of 
Capital could be thrown in the stove. He was delighted with Marx’s 
assertion that the essence of a free people rested on the fact that the bulk 
of the soil remained public property and every settler could turn a part 
of it into his private property and means of production. From this Nock 
went on to say that the expropriation of the mass of people from the soil 
forms the basis of State power. Genuine democracy had nothing to do 
with suffrage and other political mechanisms. It was not the franchise 
but ownership that brought power. Real democracy would mean public 
property.?® 

Under Nock’s editorship The Freeman went beyond this neo-agrarian 
radicalism. Nock advocated civil disobedience, a general strike and a 
union of capital and labor against the State. He repeatedly called for 
defiance of law and the courts. “We are not very strong for the Consti- 
tution,” he wrote. ‘““We think it is the appointed function of the United 
States to clear the way for a regime of philosophical anarchism by its 
naive, stolid insistence on showing in and out of season what a prepos- 
terous thing statutory law is.” Kropotkin, he argued, had shown that 
statutory law was irrational but the reactionaries in America had shown 
it to be ridiculous. ‘““The law in America is at present the most sordid, 
disreputable and depraving institution in the country. Reason and 
common sense are above the law.’’%° 

Nock applied this anarchical framework to all matters of civilization. 
If one were to read only Nock’s Memoirs one could come to the erroneous 
conclusion, as a recent historian has, that Nock, like H. L. Mencken, 
made a career out of despising people and that both could talk casually 
about revolution because they detested democracy and respectability. 
There may be some truth in Nock’s skepticism toward both but his 
misanthropic Memoirs have little relationship to his early public career. 
In fact Nock was a severe critic of Mencken’s flamboyant iconoclasm. 
Mencken, he charged, claimed to love culture but failed to see its rela- 


29 Freeman, I, 319-20; “Miscellany,” Freeman, VI (Oct. 11, 1922), 111; “A Problem of 
Definition,’ Freeman, IV (Sept. 14, 1921), 4. 

30 Nock, editorial paragraph, Freeman, If (Oct. 27, 1920), 147; “The Strike Weapon,” 
Freeman, U1, 149-50; “So Shall Ye Reap,” Freeman, V (Apr. 19, 1922), 125-26; “In Con- 
tempt of Court,” Freeman, IV (Sept. 21, 1921), 28. 
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tionship to the prevailing economic system. He therefore came to the 
superficial conclusion that only under an aristocracy could culture 
survive. Nock insisted that the instinct of mankind in the average was 
always toward the best, the most elevated and noble. Unfortunately this 
instinct was manipulated, distorted and perverted by “politicians, war- 
makers, journalists and the like’’ who deliberately corrupted “the 
wholesome average of reason . . . and good sense.’ Given this deliberate 
subversion, Nock was astonished that the public judgment held up as 
well as it did.?! 

The judgment of the pedants that a “taste for the bathos was implanted 
deep in the human soul” was, in Nock’s view, an unjustified elitist 
aristocratic view. On the contrary, Nock insisted that the average taste 
and the average reason, left free to develop, coincided remarkably with 
the best reason and judgment of mankind. If Mencken would quit 
pandering to “vague malevolences, suspicions and repugnances” for the 
sake of delectation, if he would help to liberate the average reason so 
that it might function freely he would be living up to the obligations 
of a genuine critic.3? 

What is one to make of this aggressive insistence on the potential 
perfection of man and the excellence of mass culture from an urbane 
social critic who was soon to quote Henry Adams to the effect that one 
could never underestimate human intelligence and that nine-tenths of 
the populace were uneducable? Were these statements little more than 
an elaborate hoax? Or is there within this utopian rhetoric an elitist 
disdain for the masses he championed? If the saint turns sinner, can 
one find in the original stance the origins of the latter position? Perhaps 
Nock’s faith was not so much in the potential of the average man but in 
the efficacy of ideas—his own ideas. If a man insists that the mass of men 
can discriminate, can analyze ideas and then act upon them, if he insists 
on that and then comes to the conclusion that his judgment is wrong, 
he can only assume that he, bearing the truth, is apart from the major- 
ity of mankind. 

On the other hand the initial position may be the unconscious, or 
deliberate, creation of a straw man. Harboring a deep resentment and 


31 Christopher Lasch, The American Liberals and the Russian Revolution (New 
York, 1962), p. 146; Nock, “The Critic and the Ordinary Man,” Freeman, II (Nov. 10, 
1920), 199-200. 

32 Freeman, II, 199-200; On Doing the Right Thing and Other Essays (New York, 
1928), p. 93. See also “A Study in Literary Criticism,” Freeman, III (Mar. 16, 1921), 
10-12; “A Problem of Definition,” Freeman, IV (Sept. 14, 1921), 4-5; “A Reviewer’s 
Notebook,” Freeman, V (July 6, 1922), 406-7. Nock was substituting for Van Wyck 
Brooks in “A Reviewer’s Notebook” column from May 24, 1922 to Jan. 10, 1923. Much 
of his literary criticism can be found in these columns. 
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disdain for the unwashed, accompanied by a feeling of guilt, he may 
exalt the very object of his contempt to the point where it cannot pos- 
sibly satisfy his rare, perfectionist standards. Then, finding it wanting, 
he has established the perfect rationalization for his own sense of superi- 
ority and distinction from the mob. 

This speculation, for that is all that it is, suggests that Nock’s elabo- 
rate effusions concerning human perfectibility, given an anarchical 
free environment, were little more than a defense mechanism to justify 
underlying feelings of contempt. The point is raised not merely as a 
possible analysis of the change that was to occur in his ideas but as a 
tentative explanation for the more general phenomenon his experience 
reflects. Biography tends to adapt itself to the catastrophic mode. It 
relishes dramatic turning points, shocks of recognition and violated 
innocence. But perhaps in individuals, as in periods of time, the ideas 
of the latter stage can be found in the former. 

Nock’s conception of culture, despite all of his protestations, was 
from the start elitist and aristocratic. He never transcended his own 
victorian classical education. Unlike Herbert Read, who, as a_philo- 
sophical anarchist, understood that the artisan’s work itself could be 
art, Nock insisted on cultured plumbers. Nock’s position reminds one 
of Jacques Barzun’s delight in his window cleaner who could appreciate 
the Braque hanging in his apartment. It was a privileged conception of 
taste and culture, the personal property of an educated elite—some 
workers might measure up. It was Matthew Arnold’s concept of “the 
best that had been thought and said in the world.” It is not only a key 
to the serious rigidity of Nock’s aestheticism, but it also reveals what he 
meant by the perfection of taste and reason. It is clear why John Reed 
characterized Nock as “an anarchist in everything but art.” But to Nock 
art and culture were life.%8 

In any event there are hints that Nock thought there really might be 
only a remnant of refined and cultivated men doomed to preach in a 
wasteland. During his last months on The Freeman, which folded up in 
March of 1924, there began to emerge the substance of his elitist position. 
Nock noted plaintively that what he valued was no longer appreciated. 
He now welcomed the publication of Mencken’s American Mercury 
because it promised to offer “a voice to the civilized minority.” He quoted 
Sébastien Chamfort: “‘Public!—how many fools does it take to make a 
public?’’’ In a letter to George Bernard Shaw he suggested that such an 


33 Jacques Barzun, God’s Country and Mine (Boston, 1954), pp. 42-43; John Reed, 
The Day In Bohemia, or Life Among the Artists (privately printed, Riverside, Conn., 
1913). A copy of excerpts from this work was given to the author by Robert M. 
Crunden. 
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acute dramatist of human asininity must come to America to tap the 
incredible wealth of material available. His last article described the 
appalling civilization in America and ended with a feeble hope that the 
American people might “recover in time and right themselves, as they 
always do.” He made no predictions as to when the awakening might 
occur. He was off to Brussels, the only place for a civilized man. “What 
binds me to them,” he later wrote, “is their fierce, jealous resentment of 
all authority. By George they are the simon pure natural anarchists of 
all creation.’’34 

The decade following the close of The Freeman was the most produc- 
tive of Nock’s literary career. In addition to countless essays, articles and 
a charming travel book, he produced his Jefferson, Rabelats, a transla- 
tion of the latter’s work and two articulate polemics—one on the failure 
of mass education, the other on the overwhelming menace of the State.?® 

Nock’s Jefferson remains his most enduring work with the exception 
of his Memoirs. Richard Hofstadter has acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Nock’s study of Jefferson and despaired at going beyond his probing 
of the aristocratic side—perhaps the darker side—of Jefferson’s per- 
sonality. Merrill Peterson has declared the book the “most captivating 
single volume in the Jefferson literature.” In effect, it constitutes the 
first volume of Nock’s Memoirs of a Superfluous Man, the first impres- 
sionistic portrait in his gallery of superfluous men. Although Nock did 
not use the term, Jefferson becomes not the spokesman for popular 
democracy but a lonely outsider, a member of the remnant. His contri- 
bution, in Nock’s view, is not to be found in his role as a man of public 
affairs; that is only a shallow public conception. Jefferson, according to 
Nock, spoke only to a select order of superior persons who made up the 
remnant. Nock’s Jefferson holds Nock’s opinions down the line. He hated 
lawyers and the law and knew how far both were removed from justice. 
He distrusted politics and politicians and had no skill or inclination 
for the profession. He only reluctantly took up a public life at great 
sacrifice and paid dearly for the mistake by bearing the brunt of “‘igno- 
rance, slackness, stupidity and petty self-interest.” 

The Jefferson more familiar to historians, the Jefferson of astute 
political sagacity, the creator of a party and a well-tuned political organi- 

34 “Miscellany,” Freeman, VIII (Dec. 26, 1923), 367-68; Sept. 19, 1923, p. 31; “An 
Open Letter,” Feb. 27, 1924, pp. 582-83; ‘““The Morals of the Market Place,” Mar. 5, 
1924, pp. 607-9; “Miscellany,” p. 512; Nock to Lincoln Colcord, Sept. 30, 1927, Selected 
Letters, p. 103. 

35 Jefferson (New York, 1926); Nock and Catherine Rose Wilson, Rabelais: The Man 
and His Work (New York, 1929); The Works of Francis Rabelais, eds. Nock and Wil- 
son (2 vols.; New York, 1931); Nock, A Journey Into Rabelais’s France (New York, 


1934); Nock, The Theory of Education in the United States (New York, 1932); Nock, 
Our Enemy the State (New York, 1935). 
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zation, is almost completely alien to Nock’s interpretation. Where Nock 
does recognize Jefferson as a politician he is portrayed as a loser. He 
fails in his dealings with Hamilton, Marshall and Burr, and it is these 
failures that endear him to his creator, Albert Jay Nock. The impres- 
sionistic portrait is a flattering self-portrait of Nock, the radical with 
‘Tory manners.?® 


When Nock reviewed Gilbert Chinard’s Thomas Jefferson: The 
Apostle of Americanism, he took exception to the subtitle. Jefferson, he 
insisted, stood for a creed that should have been Americanism but never 
was. Jefferson was ‘‘a vox clamatis in deserto!—in the wilderness of revolt- 
ing greeds and degrading ambitions and flagitious enterprises.”’ It was 
Stuart Sherman, the genteel student of Matthew Arnold, who best 
understood Nock’s book. It was written, he observed, by a man “‘still 
looking forward to the millenium when we shall all be philosophic 
anarchists.’’ But it was an elitist anarchism. Nock charged that Jefferson’s 
greatest mistake, in addition to his going into politics, was his naive 
belief in the value of mass literacy. He never realized that a literate 
people could be “invincibly unintelligent.” For Nock, Jefferson’s great 
insight came when describing his plan for selecting students for higher 
education: ‘Twenty of the best geniuses will be raked from the rubbish 
annually.” Nock’s Jefferson would have had that for an epitaph.3? 


Nock’s concern in the late 1920s was increasingly with the question of 
mass culture and mass democratic society. It was not a Jeffersonian world 
that had survived, that had existed only in the rarified atmosphere of 
Jefferson’s mind and personality. It was the culture of Murdstone and 
Gradgrind that had developed in the 19th century and it was Mr. 
Finkman who dominated the 20th century. Nock’s allusion to Mr. Fink- 
man, the grasping garment merchant, was to a character from the Jewish 
dialect stories of Montague Glass, Potash and Perlmutter. Mr. Finkman 
became Nock’s symbol] for all that was crass, commercial and tawdry. 
This not very veiled anti-Semitic stereotype increasingly appeared in his 
work. It is unfortunate, for in his essays on American culture Nock had 
a good deal to say. The Finkmans were for Nock what the Snopeses were 
for Faulkner and despite the regrettable implications of his choice his 
criticism was directed at an entire society given over to the acquisitive 
instinct for expansion. However, writing as a cultural critic of a civiliza- 


36 Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition and The Men Who Made 
It (New York, 1959), p. 356; Merrill Peterson, introduction to Nock, Jefferson (New 
York, 1960), p. vii; ibid., p. 28 et passim. 

37 Nock review in Saturday Review of Literature, VI (Jan. 11, 1930), 631; Stuart 
Sherman, “Thomas Jefferson: A Reevaluation,” in The Main Stream (New York, 1927), 
p. 31; Nock, Jefferson, pp. 190-91. 
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tion which he described as marked by “an extraordinary and inquisi- 
tional intolerance of the individual and a corresponding insistence upon 
conformity to pattern,” it is more than ironic that Nock should resort 
to such stereotyped ethnic imagery to advance the cause of culture.38 

Nock’s Rabelais is, in its way, a “how to” book. He offered it as a 
personal plan of survival in a world of ignorance, intolerance and aggres- 
sive mediocrity. Nock saw himself as a crusader battling an ‘enormous 
army of commercial enterprizers engaged in pandering” to the lowest 
common denominator and employing every conceivable device to flatter 
and reassure the worst taste and judgment. How surviver—emulate that 
Rabelaisian equanimity born of superiority. That is the right word, Nock 
insisted, “a gay, joyous, imaginative, superiority,” or as Rabelais put it, 
“a certain jollity of mind pickled in the scorn of fortune.’’3® Nock’s 
appreciation of Rabelais was remarkably similar to that of Anatole 
France who wrote that despite what had been said of it, “Pantagruel is 
a work written solely for the lettered; Pantagruelism is a philosophy 
accessible only to the elite of rare minds; it is almost an esoteric doctrine, 
hidden and secret.” ‘This was exactly the way Nock understood the work 
of his hero.*° 

If Nock appreciated the bemused detachment of Rabelais, he took the 
message seriously. He found in Rabelais’ “Treating of the Heroic Deeds 
and Sayings of Gargantua” the essence of the humanism which he felt 
to be the core of his own philosophical anarchism. Over the entrance of 
the Abbey of Théléme was the motto: “DO WHAT THOU WILT.” 
The Abbey was dedicated not to ascetic discipline but to absolute indi- 
vidual freedom. Contrary to every custom of the time, the Abbey’s order 
and regimen, if it may be called such, was, in effect, the reverse of the 
normal regulations of monastic life. ‘There were to be no surrounding 
walls, and the inmates might come and go at will. It was clearly stipu- 
lated that there were to be neither bells nor clocks to routinize and deny 
the spontaneity of life. ‘To Nock it was no joke. “One doesn’t live in a 
monastery for as long as Rabelais,” and learn nothing “of the ennobling 
power of freedom.” Nock believed that “the disbeliever in a dull and 
vicious mechanization of society with its consequent deformation of the 
human spirit, its debasement and vulgarization of life’s abiding values, 
will nowhere find more abundant consolation and encouragement” than 
in the Pantagruelist vision of the Abbey of Théleme.*1 But the Abbey 


38“The Decline of Conversation,” “Making Low People Interesting,” in On Doing 
the Right Thing, passim. 

39 “A Cultural Forecast,” in On Doing the Right Thing, p. 86; Rabelais, pp. 127, 
326-28. 

40 Anatole France, Francis Rabelais, trans. Ernest Boyd (London, 1929), p. 276. 

41 Rabelais, pp. 195-96. 
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was only for a select circle of noble spirits. The women were all beauti- 
ful and sweet-tempered. ‘“‘No crooked ill-favoured misshapen fools.’’ No 
sickly men, “‘ill-bred louts” or “simple sots.”’ “So nobly were they taught, 
that there was neither she nor he amongst them but could read, write, 
sing, play upon several musical instruments, speak five or six several 
languages, and compose in them all very quaintly, both in verse and in 
prose.”’ The Abbey was a sanctuary from the world—the elitist anarchist’s 
dream.?* 

It was only a short trip from Rabelais’ Abbey to the misanthropic 
Gothic temple of Ralph Adams Cram. In September of 1932 Nock ex- 
perienced the revelation of Cram. As Americans prepared to elect Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Nock recorded in his private journal that there was 
“something wrong with the purely zoological classification of human 
beings. Not everyone who answers to homo-sapien is human. There is a 
far greater distinction between Socrates and the man of the crowd than 
between the man of the crowd and the higher anthropoids.” Nock’s 
observation coincided almost simultaneously with a contribution to The 
American Mercury by the Gothic architect, Ralph Adams Cram, en- 
titled “Why We Do Not Behave Like Human Beings.”” Cram had the 
answer: because most men were not human. The zoological classification 
was obviously inadequate. The distinction between those few human 
beings who were a glory to the human race and the mob was far greater 
than that between the mob and the anthropoid apes. Cram asserted that 
there was no missing link. The Neolithic mass had been, was now and 
always would be. It constituted the raw material from which the 
occasional human being emerged. The Neolithic mass, like a stream of 
molten lava flowing through eternity, occasionally founted in fine per- 
sonalities like ‘‘slim jets of golden lava . . . beautiful beyond imagina- 
tion.”” Only from these fine personalities, Cram insisted, could men 
establish the genuine criteria of humanity.*? 

The futile and perverse doctrines of mass compulsory education, 
democratic government and universal suffrage, coupled with the un- 
limited opportunities of industrial civilization had clothed the mass man 
in deceptive garments. Underneath remained the same savage beast. Mass 
man had achieved power by virtue of his numbers and the debilitating 
revolutionary doctrines of the past thousand years. He and his agile 
manipulators controlled and shaped the modern world creating chaos, 
vulgarization and, ultimately, total barbarism.*4 


42 Francis Rabelais, Gargantua and Pantagruel, ed. Donald Douglas (New York, 
1928), pp. 132-33, 146. 

43 Nock, Sept. 10, 1932, Journal of These Days, pp. 43-44; Ralph Adams Cram, “Why 
We Do Not Behave Like Human Beings,” American Mercury, XXVII (Sept. 1932), 41-48. 

44 American Mercury, XXVII, 41-48. 
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One might suspect that Nock’s enthusiastic, not to say pathological, 
reception of Cram’s theories was a Rabelaisian practical joke. But he 
soon contributed two articles, one in Harper’s and the other in The 
Atlantic Monthly, elaborating Cram’s profound discoveries and wonder- 
ing why Cram’s thesis had not created a revolutionary upheaval among 
anthropologists and social scientists. If Cram was correct, and it is obvious 
that Nock had little doubt of that, then it followed that modern man’s 
world view must be altered. It was no joke to Nock. He was soon to tell 
his young protege and acolyte, Paul Palmer, that Cram’s thesis was 
“brilliant’”’ and the best legacy he could leave the young man. In his 
Memoirs, written ten years later, he devoted several pages to Cram and 
recalled that after reading him he had been “left in the lurch... I 
ended by striking my colors as gracefully as possible, parting company 
with the theologians, with Mr. Jefferson, with Price, Priestley, Condorcet, 
Rousseau, Mme. de Staél, and went over to the opposition with head un- 
bowed and withers still unwrung.” He confided to his journal in 1935: 
“Up to four years ago, I was an anarchist. I thought, and still think, 
that if one accepts the doctrine that human nature will in the long run 
show itself capable of indefinite improvement, the only logical social 
philosophy is that of anarchism. . . . Of late, however, my faith in this 
doctrine has become impaired, not to the point of disbelief, but of 
serious uncertainty.’ But he had earlier written that if Cram was right, 
and he could discover no evidence to the contrary, “philosophical anar- 
chism with its profound belief in the essential goodness of man becomes 
less than tenable, it becomes grotesque. ’*° 


And so the self-proclaimed anarchist and the aristocratic elitist joined 
hands on the killing ground of mass culture. It is one of the peculiar 
ironies of history that the masses, a euphemism for other people, in- 
variably become the scapegoat for the alienated, be they reactionaries 
or revolutionaries. The literature of the right, center and left, as Michael 
Harrington has observed, has frequently found a common ground in its 
disdain for the masses. To the question “Who is destroying Western 
culture? One of the most ubiquitous answers of the century was and is: 
the masses.”#6 Nock took up this plaintive chorus of an exhausted elite 
calling on such obscure sources as the Rev. Samuel David McConnell’s 
Immortability: An Old Man’s Conclusions (1930) and the more impres- 


45“Are All Men Human?” Harper’s Magazine, CLXVI (Jan. 1933), 240-46; “The 
Quest of the Missing Link,” Atlantic Monthly, CLV (Apr. 1935), 399-408; Nock to 
Paul Palmer, Mar. 13, 1943, Paul Palmer Papers, Manuscript Division, Yale University 
Library; Nock, Memoirs, pp. 136-38; Nock, Aug. 19, 1935, Journal of Forgotten Days: 
May 1934-October 1935 (Hinsdale, Ill., 1948), p. 105; Atlantic Monthly, CLV, 406. 

46 Michael Harrington, The Accidental Century (Baltimore, 1965), p. 209. 
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sive documentation in Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of the Masses to supple- 
ment the message of Cram’s brilliant revelation. 

Despite the implications of Cram’s thesis Nock did not abandon his 
anarchism. He steadfastly refused to accept Cram’s call for an authori- 
tarian elite. It was too late. Mass man had already reached too great an 
ascendancy and his profound suspicion of power and authority prohib- 
ited such a stand. Nock was able to rationalize his anarchism making it 
compatible with Cram’s elitism. If one recognized Cram’s distinction 
between the mass of men and the few innately superior human beings, 
then a philosophical anarchism stripped of all its humanistic rhetoric 
offered Nock a justification for his continued insistence on the right of 
absolute freedom for noble men. It seems clear that Nock’s enthusiastic 
acceptance of Cram’s misanthropic ideas finally allowed him to express 
the elitism that had been a submerged but fundamental part of his an- 
archistic belief for years. He had believed in Matthew Arnold’s idea of 
the “Saving Remnant” but had apparently never really accepted 
Arnold’s mildly democratic faith in the remnant’s eventual growth so as 
to constitute the entire society. As Lionel Trilling has pointed out, 
Arnold had ‘the democratic insight that a human value exists in the 
degree that it is shared ... that a good may have meaning but no 
reality until it is participated in. . . . ” Nock, while editor of The Free- 
man, had given voice to this missionary obligation. However, the elitist 
inclinations in his personality had always been strong and with the help 
of Cram they gained an unfettered freedom.*? 

Despite the passive negation of Nock’s position (one must merely 
cultivate one’s virtues and wait quietly for the end), he did insist that 
he had an obligation to keep the record straight for those “alien spirits, 
who, while outwardly conforming to the requirements of the civilization 
around them, still respected and recognized the plain intelligent law of 
things.” This is what he called “Isaiah’s Job,” addressing himself to the 
remnant. Nock carried the burden for the rest of his life.48 

The Harding, Coolidge and Hoover era undoubtedly encouraged 
Nock’s anarchist elitism. Nock could hardly take Harding and Coolidge 
seriously, but he detested Hoover. He saw him as the latest and most 
noisome example of “la bassesse de ’ homme interessé.”” Hoover had a 
business mentality and Nock’s contempt for politicians was exceeded 
only by his scorn for the leaders of the business community. He particu- 
larly scorned their anti-State rhetoric. They called themselves rugged 
individualists while they curried favor and privilege from the State. 
Laissez faire, as employed by American industrialists, was nothing more 


47 Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold (New York, 1949), pp. 269-70. 
48 Atlantic Monthly, CLVII, 641-49. 
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than an “imposter term.” ‘“‘No such System ever existed in this country; 
American business never followed a policy of laissez-faire, never wished 
to follow it, never wished the State to let it alone.” All such reactionary 
slogans as ‘‘a return to the constitution” and “States’ rights,” were 
nothing more than “agonized fustian so specious and unscrupulous as 
to become contemptible.” When Hoover’s book, Challenge to Liberty, 
appeared Nock was appalled: ‘““Think of a book on such a subject, by 
such a man.” But Roosevelt and his New Deal would only bring more 
of the same—Statism. As for his academic and professional advisers, 
Nock endorsed Nietzsche’s remark: “professors always play the comic 
role in politics.” Roosevelt had corralled the “greatest aggregation of 
quacks since the death of P. T. Barnum.’’9 

The immediacy of the depression never seemed real to Nock. It could 
even be a good thing, he mused, since it might teach the people how to 
entertain themselves. He was delighted with Mencken’s campaign to 
have Roosevelt made a king: “A president it appears cannot be beheaded, 
but kings have been subject to the operation since ancient times.” There 
was not a single piece of legislation during the New Deal that Nock 
supported. The welfare programs would only turn an already lazy and 
apathetic mass into wards of the State, further strengthening the mono- 
lithic bureaucracy. The N.R.A. was a pure act of Statism. Nothing was 
more ridiculous than trying to combine State socialism with private 
enterprise. The tax system was a logical absurdity. A man was taxed 
according to his ability to pay when he should be taxed according to 
the privileges he received from the State. Nock insisted that the princi- 
ple of absolutism had been introduced into the Constitution by the 
income tax amendment. In classical anarchist rhetoric he denounced 
the Federal Post Office department as nothing more than an insidious 
design for increasing patronage. James Farley was the living documenta- 
tion.5° 

In 1935 Nock published his Spencerian polemic Our Enemy The 
State. It was a rehash of earlier Freeman articles brought up to date so 
as to include the New Deal as the latest chapter in the insidious history 
of Statism. He traced its growth from the Massachusetts Bay Colony down 
to the Roosevelt administration. Through the astute use of official 
monopolies, tariffs, subsidies, tax programs and the State’s actual func- 
tioning in the economy as a manufacturer, educator, insurance sales- 
man, banker, broker and cultural impresario, it was spreading its net 


49 Journal of These Days, Oct 7, 1932, p. 56; ‘Imposter Terms,” in Free Speech and 
Plain Language, pp. 292-95; Journal of These Days, Dec. 16, 1933, pp. 296, 261. 

50 Journal of These Days, Sept. 16, 1932, p. 47; June 5, 1933, p. 191; Journal of 
Forgotten Days, May 12, 1934, p. 5; Sept. 27, 1934, p. 59; Our Enemy The State 
(New York, 1935), p. 9. 
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over the entire society. Roosevelt was merely the latest and most adroit of 
the machine-tenders. When he introduced the concept that the State 
owed the citizen a living, he had merely devised a new and imaginative 
measure to secure the “prodigious enhancement of State power’ and 
thereby deliver a fatal blow to whatever lingering social power still 
existed. By social power Nock meant community and individual partici- 
pation in the decisions that affected their lives. He turned to Ortega for 
his final prophecy: The State, after sucking out the very marrow of 
society would itself be left “bloodless, a skeleton, dead with the rusty 
death of machinery. More gruesome than the death of a living 
organism.’’>! 

The self-styled ‘fascist’? editor of The American Review, Seward 
Collins, understood Nock’s book. He wrote that its lucidity of thought 
had “transcended the clouds of smoke put forth by the Marxist fanatics, 
the liberal and New Deal sentimentalists, the mess-of-pottage economists 

. the Liberty Leaguers and the old fashioned Jeffersonian republi- 
cans.” Collins’ only complaint was against Nock’s anti-authoritarianism 
and rejection of all ‘‘personal government.” But as an anarchist theorist 
Nock was eloquent and the book, he felt, should take its proper place 
beside Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories and Workshops.” 

The preparation for war among the western nations confirmed for 
Nock all of his indictments against the State. He had always insisted 
that there was no fundamental distinction between Fascism, Commu- 
nism, Stalinism and New Dealism. All were merely species of the same 
menace—Statism. All rested on the same principle that the individual 
owes his existence to the State. For this reason his response to the rise 
of Hitler was lackluster to say the least. He distrusted all stories coming 
out of Germany as propaganda. As the evidence of Nazi atrocities piled 
up his tone grew increasingly shrill and even apologetic since he felt 
that criticism of Germany would only enable Roosevelt to divert atten- 
tion away from his failings at home. 

Nock’s latent anti-Semitism, for that is what it was despite his ad- 
mirers’ denials, became increasingly more strident. Where he had once 
advocated a thoroughgoing pogrom as the only way of clearing the 
subway system he now wrote that given Hitler’s ends, his oppression of 
the Jews was the only logical policy. The Jews, he charged, had not 
played the game fair and square during the Weimar Republic. They had 
cheated on their taxes and cut every corner. Nock doubted that he would 
follow Hitler unreservedly, but he might do even that ‘thinking that 


51 Ibid., pp. 3, 5, 205. 
52 Collins, “A Witness for the Government,” American Review, VI (Nov. 1935), 
106-11. 
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the leadership of a wretched lunatic was preferable in the circumstances 
to none at all.” In any event the Jews must share the blame for their 
situation. They were always in favor of a managed State because they 
were the only ones “who succeeded with a managed currency—they 
always benefit.” Other persecuted peoples, he noted, had gained valua- 
ble discipline out of their persecution, but all the Jews had developed 
was “‘a vast aptitude for persistence.” They had erected the “plea of 
persecution into a kind of charter.” If apprehended for some breach of 
conduct they invariably complained of persecution, never entertaining 
the notion that they might be “ad hoc objectionable.” 

With this as a background Nock, in 1941, wrote two purportedly 
detached and disinterested articles on ‘The Jewish Problem in 
America.” Subtle and restrained, they were nevertheless a proposal for 
the establishment of some kind of a system of social apartheid. The Jews, 
he asserted, were essentially oriental people and genuine communication 
between the oriental and occidental was impossible. In the past Nock 
felt there had existed a modus vivendi but unfortunately the times had 
changed. What it amounted to, Nock seemed to suggest, was that the Jews 
no longer kept their place. All of this was presented as an enlightened 
and constructive effort to help retard the rabid anti-Semitism developing 
throughout the nation.54 


The significance of these articles lies in the degree to which they 
put the seal on Nock’s total alienation and the extent to which his 
elitism distorted his judgment. An effort to launch a meaningful dialogue 
whereby intelligent Americans could probe the bigotry that infested not 
merely the lower orders but the best society might have been a worth- 
while project. But Nock’s patronizing tone and ill-concealed racism 
linked him with some of the more disreputable elements in American 
society and cast grave suspicion on his conception of the superior rem- 
nant. Certainly his writing appealed to that stricken caste of well-to-do 
Anglo-Saxon patricians who were obsessed by an “‘irrational fear, if not 
horror of social and racial equality’” which seemed to them the disastrous 
consequence of Roosevelt’s New Deal.®® 


It is not surprising that Nock spent the last years of the 1930s as a 
regular columnist for Paul Palmer’s American Mercury. His monthly 
column, ““The State of the Union,” recorded the swineries and degrada- 


53 Nock, Journal of These Days, Nov. 19, 1932, p. 83; Sept. 28, 1933, p. 255; Dec. 18, 
1933, pp. 298-99; Journal of Forgotten Days, June 5, 1934, pp. 16-17. 

54 “The Jewish Problem in America,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXVII (June 1941), 699- 
706; CLXVIII (July 1941), 68-76. 

55 Digby Baltzell, The Protestant Establishment: Aristocracy and Caste in America 
(New York, 1964), pp. 248-49. 
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tions of the New Deal. Although he refrained from actually joining the 
remnants of the Liberty League or the America First Committee, Nock 
took pleasure in a growing reputation among some very unattractive 
types that hardly measured up to his descriptions of the remnant. That 
select circle was obviously growing smaller. At one point Palmer wrote 
him: “You and I, Mr. Nock, seem to be the only individualists left in 
the world. Everyone else you might say is a fascist.”” Nock left the Mercury 
in 1939 when Palmer, his fellow champion of the remnant and scourge 
of the ignorant masses, repaired to that citadel of learning and refine- 
ment, The Reader’s Digest.5® 

Still seeking a remnant, Nock turned to the more cloistered circle of 
subscribers to Scribner's Commentator, a sordid and abusive sheet which 
mixed Nazi apologetics with anti-Semitism. In the last month before 
America’s entrance into the war Nock shrilly declared that ‘‘the one big 
thundering reason for the Nazi [hatred of the U. S.] is that we have 
blackguarded them incessantly and given all the aid and comfort to their 
enemies that we possibly could.’’ Most journals would no longer accept 
his work after the American entrance into the war, and he turned to 
book reviewing for The Economic Council Review of Books, circulated 
by the National Economic Council, an organization founded by a no- 
torious right-wing extremist, Merwin Kimball Hart.57 

Nock’s last two serious works were a beautifully written and, at the 
same time, perverse study of Henry George and his Memoirs of a Super- 
fluous Man. The first was the portrait of a great man who, tempted into 
the thickets of politics and reform, sacrificed his philosophical genius 
in pursuit of the transient and ephemeral. George, in Nock’s view, had 
not achieved genuine greatness because he had not understood that the 
world’s great philosophers “never contemplated mass acceptance of 
themselves or their doctrines, but only their acceptance by an elite.” But 
for George’s fatal disabilities of temperament, his humanitarianism, his 
belief in political action, his crusading spirit, he might have achieved 
Nock’s ideal—the philosophical anarchist and prophet of the remnant 
who created an abstraction, the perfect society without a State.5§ 


56 Nock, “You Can’t do Business with Hitler,” Scribner’s Commentator, XI (Nov. 
1941), 84-85. On the character and activities of Scribner’s Commentator see John Roy 
Carlson, Undercover (New York, 1943), pp. 203-7, 247, 256; Carlson, The Plotters (New 
York, 1946), pp. 112-13, 203; New York Times, Nov. 6, 1941, p. 11; Time Magazine, 
XXXVI (Dec. 30, 1943), 73, 118-19. 

57 Nock to Mrs. Edmund C. Evans, Sept. 21, 1944, Frank W. Garrison, Letters from 
Albert Jay Nock to Mr. & Mrs. Edmund C. Evans and Ellen Winsor (Caldwell, Idaho, 
1949), pp. 204-5; Carlson, Plotters, pp. 23, 281-84; Ralph Lord Roy, Apostles of Dis- 
cord (Boston, 1953), p. 234; Wayne Cole, America First (Madison, Wis., 1953), pp. 73, 
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58 Henry George: An Essay (New York, 1939), pp. 7-9, 118-22, 216-18. 
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George was dead and forgotten but there had to be one modern man 
who achieved pure equanimity since Rabelais. Nock created him in all 
his glory in The Memoirs of a Superfluous Man. It was a remarkable 
book. Written at a time when men were confronted by all of the folly of 
their pretensions, here was a testament to one man’s monumental and 
enduring pride. Surveying the landscape like some Olympian God, Nock 
portrayed himself as the superfluous man untouched by wind or tide, 
haughty, disdainful and beautifully protected. Nothing affected him.5® 

Even after one has confronted the colossal conceit and arrogance of 
the Memoirs they remain a wonderfully provocative piece of literature. 
Harlow Briggs, Nock’s editor at Harper’s, had been delighted by the title 
and proposed anarchical format. ‘Ever since you were here I have been 
chuckling over the title. It is perfect from every point of view, selling 
books and completely relieving its author of responsibility—either moral 
or intellectual—you can be as much of an outlaw as you like.’’®° The 
Memoirs did prove to be a literary anarchist’s attentat and as such they 
appeal to the penchant for irresponsibility in all men. Nock’s splendid 
audacity, outrageous prejudice and flambuoyant iconoclasm stood in 
direct contrast to the humbling realities of life in the 1940s. His invincible 
pride and impenetrable certainty as to the nature of man and his cata- 
strophic future offered a cathartic release from the real world. Despite 
his apocalyptic tone there was throughout a defiant, buoyant gaiety, a 
testament, as it were, to the ability of one man to confront imminent 
destruction with abandon. Even a philosophy of negation took on a 
positive aspect when articulated with such intensity. If not in life at 
least in his Memoirs Nock achieved a nobility of the free spirit in that 
shadowy realm where words do duty for things. 

Even after one recognizes symptoms of what Richard Hofstadter has 
described as the “paranoid style” in Nock’s thought, one cannot dismiss 
the critique itself. For a generation after his death in 1945 his anarchical 
anti-institutionalism encouraged his consignment to the ranks of nostalgic 
old men who had simply failed to adjust to the realities of a modern 
technological society. But stereotyped and convenient historical judg- 
ments fail to meet the demands of genuine analysis. In Nock’s theoretical 
speculations and historical observations there remains a serious challenge 
to the liberal support of the centralized State. If Nock’s anti-Statism 
seemed for a while to be a part of the rhetoric of the extreme conservative 
tradition in America it should now be increasingly clear that the 
anarchist tradition he represented is not alien to contemporary liberal 
and radical dissenters. When a moderate liberal scholar like Hans Mor- 


59 Memoirs, pp. 99-100, 149, 217 et passim. 
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genthau can assert in the mid-1960s that the crisis of contemporary 
democracy can be attributed to three factors: ‘“‘the shift of effective 
material power from the people to the government, the shift of the effec- 
tive power of decision from the people to the government, and the ability 
of the government to destroy its citizens in the process of defending 
them,” it becomes more difficult to dismiss Nock as irrelevant and super- 
fluous.®! 

Perhaps Nock’s career is most important in illustrating how the old 
political categories, left and right, have become obsolete. They have 
become so because partisans at both ends of the political spectrum recog- 
nize the State as the greatest potential menace to freedom. It is difficult 
to imagine such a haughty aristocrat as Nock having anything remotely 
in common with the bearded young revolutionaries of the 1960s. But 
Nock had called for such an anarchic band in 1930. He hoped that he 
might find “the youth of the land all ablaze with fire and brimstone, 
signing manifestoes, starting newspapers, burning the whole administra- 
tion in effigy.’’®? One can almost imagine Nock as a kind of ancient guru, 
somewhat in the manner of Herbert Marcuse, instructing the younger 
generation in the ways of cultural revolution. He would have been de- 
lighted by their anti-politics and frequently disorganized protest. 

The contemporary anarchistic revolt against authority, the State and 
the mechanistic manipulation of mass society has its own elitism. Many 
of the younger generation of dissenters have given evidence that they 
believe they have been granted a perception of reality and a mystical 
knowledge of the good society that has been withheld from the majority 
of their fellow citizens.6® What is to happen if the contemporary pro- 
phetic minority fails to persuade the majority that their uncorrupted 
vision constitutes the good society? One can only hope that in their 
sensitive awareness that politics and power corrupt they will also dis- 
cover that political impotence is no guarantee of purity. If not, the new 
young generation of anarchists, quite like Nock, may be destined to act 
out the same kind of tragic morality play and may end up in that disil- 
lusioned world of misanthropic elitism where words do duty for things. 
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